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THE CRANBERRY BOTTLE, 

ONSET, MASSACHUSETTS, ON ROUTES 6 AND 28 TO CAPE COD 


The giant Ocean Spray Cranberry Cocktail bottle, an unusual structure that drew more than 250,000 visitors, was a Cape Cod 
landmark. The connection between the item being advertised and the form of the structure is undeniable. This style of architec¬ 
ture, coined " programatic " by architectural historian David Cebhard, describes architecture whose identity includes an organiza¬ 
tion of meaning either directly or indirectly. Curt Teich Archives 5AH735 7 93S .See article beginning on page 3 



















GENERAL INFORMATION 



A barber pole is prominent in this view of Bridge Street in Charlevoix, Michigan. The origin of the barber pole is tied to the days when barbers also performed bloodletting. The red 
stripes on the pole symbolize blood, and the white stripes represent clean linens Curt Teich Archives V053 72 Ca 1920 


JOIN US 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum will help provide professional staff to care for the 
Archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell 
the history of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 25.00 

Family 

$ 40.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 70.00 

Sustaining 

$ 150.00 

Patron 

$ 500.00 

Benefactor 

$ 1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

jgfc The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 

^j|r the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives www.teicharchives.org 

Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Flome" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $5.50 for adults, $2.75 for students. Tuesdays are $2.75 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 


















GRASSROOTS GRAPHICS 

By Cynthia Elyce Rubin 


Outdoor advertising signs, bits and pieces 
of commonplace, everyday life, contribute 
to the way we see and understand our 
world. As old as civilization itself, such 
visual communicators reflect a lively col¬ 
lage, deriving from the complexity of pub¬ 
lic and community life that tacitly sur¬ 
rounds us day and night By means of 
postcards, we view images of signs in all 
their metamorphoses, allowing us today to 
touch antiquity through a sign-language 
inheritance transmitted from a powerful 
past. 

We are constantly made aware of graphic 
design and advertising, in part because of 
the extraordinary increase of communica¬ 
tion products designed by advertising, 
marketing, and public relations profession¬ 
als. By selecting typefaces and manipulat¬ 
ing type sizes and shapes, professional 
designers and art directors have learned 
how to best establish a mood, evoke 
images, and suggest a tone. The full 
impact of these specialists, even in a sub¬ 
liminal mode, bombard us via print and 
telecommunications. 

Outdoor signage, however, harkens back 
to ancient times. Having been around 
since recorded history, signs are among the 
earliest graphics ever produced. At a time 
when few people could read or write, 


signs, whose ultimate purpose was to 
attract attention by means of a strong, 
visual message, were indispensable to city 
life. Their evidence, traced to the Roman 
Empire, has been unearthed in the exca¬ 
vations of Herculaneum and Pompeii _ 
where painted and carved stone and terra¬ 
cotta pilasters proclaimed the nature of 
the businesses behind hidden storefronts. 

A painting of Bacchus pressing a bunch of 
grapes announced a wine merchant. A 
boy receiving a lashing with a birch rod 
appeared at the door of a schoolmaster. 
When archeologists found these same 
sculptured indicators on tombs in the cata¬ 
combs, scholars concluded that Romans 
also carved images of tools into their hous¬ 
es to indicate professions.^ 

During the Middle Ages, with the spread 
of civilization, the trading community 
began to expand and simple emblems or 
tools of trades became signs, visual sym¬ 
bols of myriad occupations, often in the 
form of a product. At a time when few 
could read or write, these signs by necessi¬ 
ty distinguished one place of business from 
another. A knife stood for the cutler, a 
stocking for the hosier, a hand for the 
glover, and a pair of scissors for the tailor. 
As luxury increased, the number of houses 
or shops dealing in the same article multi¬ 
plied and something more was warranted. 


With reading still a hard-to-find skill, to 
spell out the owner's name would have 
been of little use. 

Besides simple "tool" signs, coats of arms, 
crests, and badges gradually made their 
appearances at the doors of shops and 
inns. In the Middle Ages, vacant town and 
country houses of nobility were used as 
hostelries for travellers. While the family 
coat of arms always hung in front of the 
house, the most conspicuous object within 
its design gave a name to the establish¬ 
ment. Innkeepers soon adopted hanging 
out such signs as the best way to acquaint 
the public to the fact that they offered 
food and shelter. Their visibility even 
inspired popular ditties, such as "Good 
entertainment for all that passes, — 

Horses, mares, men and asses." 

As both shops and trades increased, 
so did the variety of signage. Sometimes 
a rebus, a play on the owner's name 
or a visual pun was used. Names and sym¬ 
bols today can be traced Lo Greek and 
Roman mythology, medieval heraldic 
emblems, and guild designs. No possible 
source of material was overlooked or 
underestimated as animals, birds, trees, 
flowers, stars, and noted personages all 
contributed to a historic, kaleidoscopic 
world of symbolic advertising references. 
Described by Carl Jung in Man and His 
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During the Middle Ages, when few people could read or write, signs were necessary to distinguish one business from another. These signs were often visual symbols of tools of the 
trade Here the message is simple and direct What better way to demonstrate the interior product but to exaggerate it on the building's facade Like a column of a Creek temple, 
this light-hearted symbol makes an icon out of the store's business — a tradition that can still be found in the twenty-first century. Curt Teich Archives 8BH278 1938 
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Symbols as possessing "specific connota¬ 
tions in addition to conventional and 
obvious meaning/ 1 these images are sym¬ 
bolic when they imply something more 
than an obvious and immediate meaning. 
A hare and a bottle Stood for Id are bottle; 
two cocks represented Cox. Portraits of 
great men of all ages, views of towns, 
art id es of d ress, i it iple me nts i jf I ra des, 
domestic utensils, things visible and invis¬ 
ible, symbols direct and indirect — 
everything was fodder to attract attention 
and obtain publicity. 

In today's computer-driven age, a sign 
can be an ephemeral object. It was not 
always so. When few people received 
schooling, signs were an integral part of a 
town's appearance and vital to city life. 

As education spread, they became less 
necessary and when in the last century, 
literacy grew commonplace and urban 
systems, such as house numbering, 
became widespread, symbolic trade signs 
for thoroughfares were no longer a posi¬ 
tive necessity Today their original value 
may have partially disappeared, but trade 
signs still manage to linger, not so much 
by reason of utility but as homage to the 
decorative humor and whimsicality of 
their makers. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, signs had Jong been compulsory 
for English innkeepers, their use optional 
for tradesmen, Charles I, on his accession 
to the throne in 1625, granted a charter 
to London giving the citizens the right to 
hang out such signs and signboards as 
they pleased "for lhe better finding out 
such citizen's dwelling, shops, arts or 
occupations, with impediment, molesta¬ 
tion of interruption of his heirs or succes¬ 
sors." As businesses grew more competi¬ 
tive, one recognizable effect increasingly 
revealed itself. Growing larger and more 
elaborate, signs reached gargantuan pro¬ 
portions. Competitiveness, so highly tout¬ 
ed as todays hot topic, was more dis¬ 
tracting some three hundred years ago 
when, in rainy and windy Weather, mon¬ 
strous, hanging signs creaked and 


groaned, frequently causing accidents to 
passing consumers. 

A writer In London's Spectator of April 2, 
1710 inveighed against the use of unsuit¬ 
able signage; 

I would enjoin every shop to make 
use of a sign which bears some affinity 
to the ware in which it deals. What 
can be more inconsistent than to see a 
bawd at the sign of the Angel, or a 
tailor at the Lion? A cook should not 
live at the Boot, nor a shoemaker at 
the Roasted Pig; and yet, for want of 
this regulation, I have seen a Coat set 
up before the door of a perfumer, and 
the French King's FHead at a sword- 
cutters. 

Though street numbers had been in par¬ 
tial use in England since the beginning of 
Ihe eighteenth century i! was not until 
the latter part that they came into more 
general use. Even Then many shopkeep¬ 
ers seemed reluctant to adopt them. 


the midd !e of Lhe cen tu ry sl reet names 
caused their virtual disappearance. 

Their use to distinguish inns and shops, 

however, remained. 

One can say that the trade-sign seed was 
literally transplanted to the New World 
when Thomas Ha riel reported the dis¬ 
covery of tobacco in his 1 588 publica¬ 
tion, A brwfe and true report of the new 
found land of Virginia. Unwittingly, he 
aided the spread of tobacco's popularity 
and the rise in shops to promote its sale. 
Signs for these shops took on a commer¬ 
cial significance and since the Indian was 
indelibly connected to the product in the 
popular imagination, "Virginians," Indian- 
figured signs, became fashionable 
appearing over and outside shop door¬ 
ways. The earliest representation, illus¬ 
trated in a 1617 English book, was one 
designed to sit on a store counter, an 
African-like figure wearing a feathered 
skirt holding a roll of tobacco leaf. 

With the spread of tobacco shops, by 
1860 the common sign for American 
tobacconists was ihe three-dimensional 
cigar-store Indian. Its earliest documented 
use as a sign is illustrated in an 1880 
watercolor drawing by Baroness Hyde cle 
Neuville, now owned by the New York 
Public Library which displays a small 
Indian beside a shop's doorway in what is 
today's Greenwich Village. Later, cast-iron 
I i gu res were con s i d e red m o re p ra t :l i c a 3 
since their paint, applied al the time of 
casting, lasted longer in the outside ele¬ 
ments than that of their wooden counter¬ 
parts. Men, like William Demuth in New 
York City manufactured a complete line 
of metal figures and proudly advertised 
their durability. 

Additional forms of English descent 
were intricately connected to early settle¬ 
ment. Apothecaries used the mortar and 
pestle, their well-known implement for 


COCKE PHARMACY MANASSAS, VA 



By the seventeenth ivntury, the mortar and nosth was used to indicate an apothecary, a practice siHtseen today. 
The (. ocke Pharmacy in Mananas, Virginia displayed the mortar and pestle at the top of then sign in >i powerful link 
to the pass while extolling the virtue of a /wpuferr contemporary drink on the side wait Curt Teh it Aiv-hiyes 
AVI 7644 1927. 







The juxtaposition of the exotic architectural form of the castle with ownership by an Indian Chief jars today's sensibili¬ 
ties, but at the time, it was undoubtedly meant to amuse This visual oxymoron was undoubtedly seen as simply that 
of a teepee, the Indian's home and a man's home is his castle, after all. Curt Teich Archives 5BH1487. 1945. 


pounding drugs. Different combinations 
of the ball symbol introduced myriad 
shops, with three blue balls indicating a 
pawnbroker's establishment. Today's most 
recognizable sign, however, was that of 
the barber-surgeon. At the time when 
barbers performed bloodletting, the 
patient grasped a long pole in order to 
ease his blood flow. Since the pole readi¬ 
ly stained from the blood, it was painted 
red. When not in use, barbers habitually 
suspended it outside the door with white 
linen twisted around it, giving rise to 
today's modern interpretation. In a very 
eloquent refusal to die, lew con tempo¬ 
rary barbers carry out their tonsorial 
duties without displaying such a pole. 

The same can be said for the pawnshop 
with its distinctive logo of three hanging 
balls and the druggist's mortar and pestle. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, a restive 
American populace encountered outdoor 
signage on a scale and significance that 
defied credulity. When automobile-mania 
arrived, the nation's highways became 
"the most hugely extensive market the 
human race has ever set up to tease and 
tempt and take money from the human 
race." Blacksmiths, wheelwright shops, 
and taverns gave way to hot dog stands, 
gas stations, and motels as the alchemy of 
progress transformed the rural turnpike 
into the modern highway. 

The automobile, declared Fortune maga¬ 
zine in 1934, "became a hypnosis . . . the 
opium of the American people.Thanks 
to the auto's popularity, spellbinding 
temptations along the roadside lured 
people throughout the landscape as each 
and every creative American entrepre¬ 
neur attempted to cash in en route. 
Driving hardly any distance at all, the 
viewer could encounter fantastically- 
shaped motels, restaurants, and roadside 
stands. From Connecticut to California, 
the roads were strewn with not only signs 
and billboards but "stands built like 
tamales, tea rooms built like teapots and 
papier-mache owls lettered 'l-SCREAM,' 


laughing swine with neon teeth and in 
fact almost any eye-widening outlandish¬ 
ness you can imagine." 

In addition, Fortune asserted "the road¬ 
side took the ice-cream cone to its 
bosom," and regional culinary delights 
including hot dogs, "thick along both 
coasts, thickest east of the Mississippi" 
were on their way to becoming American 
icons. Westward the Bar-B-Q sandwich 
held the lead while the hot tamale took 
hold in the Southwest. Down along the 
Gulf Coast, the road hungry found native 
specials of the "snack-and-run" sort — 
creole pralines, pecan pies, and the 
famous fried-fish sandwich, specialty of 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 

Gullibility reigned on the road, particular¬ 
ly in California where "fresh from the 
farm" vegetables were often fresh from 
the nearest city market. "For in Southern 
California at least it is almost a tradition 
for housewives to buy perhaps half their 
vegetables along the roadsides, and with 


such a volume the temptation to cheat 
seemed irresistible." 

The American Automobile Association 
estimated the average American on tour 
in 1934 spent about $7 per person per 
day on the road. One dollar forty went 
for transportation costs, including gaso¬ 
line, garaging, and accessories bought en 
route. An equal amount went for lodging. 
One dollar forty-seven cents was spent 
on eating. One dollar seventy-five cents 
was in exchange for linens, lotions, gog¬ 
gles, Kodak films, postcards, beads, bas¬ 
kets, pottery, blankets, antiques, balsam 
cushions, and the like. Forty-two cents 
more went into candy, ice cream, hot 
dogs, and similar snacks. And fifty-six 
cents was spent in theatres and places of 
amusement. 

Commercial as well as mom and pop 
owners did their best to capture their 
own portion of this expenditure. Creating 
bizarre and whimsical formations to func¬ 
tion as advertising was one way to beck¬ 
on the newly initiated American traveler 
to stop and partake. Even during the 
Depression's hard times, people couldn't 
stay put. Roads, such as U.S. Route 20, 
wrote Daniel R. Porter, became a "hyp¬ 
notic spellbinder that lured and transfixed 
its devotees" as nothing else did 

Along every mile of Route 20, as early as 
1927 when it was designated a U.S. high¬ 
way, "antique shops, tourist courts, diners, 
filling stations, roadside stands and a host 
of nondescript structures selling everything 
from concrete lawn ornaments to rubber 
tomahawks sprang up beneath screech¬ 
ing, tasteless, oversized symbols and signs 
that with their very garishness sought to 
attract and hold the traveler long enough 
to part him from his pocket change." 

With neither zoning restrictions nor the 
policing of any Better Business Bureau, 
marketing easily incorporated sleazy and 
tacky strategies on the highways that 
now served as the all-American main 
street. Windmills, teepees, and assorted 5 



This real photo postcard boasts that this building Is the "Only petrified wood filling station in the world " Built in 
1932 by IV G. Brown, a lumber dealer, the station still stands in Lamar, Colorado and is used as an office for a tire 
dealer. Postcard courtesy of the author. 













With the? rapid expansion of avtanmhile ownership after World War I, the windmill and the ship became bwored 
large-scale mads'ide structures whose appeal continued k wig into the twentieth century. This photo sp^v* rnir Ship 
Refreshment Stand. Ctti&m ^V. mo Pboto-tniffiy Of the Library of Congress 


exotica became the norm with their 
hodge-podge placement taking over the 
roadside's landscape. It was "a panoply 
of signs and symbols designed to entice 
and entreat, plead and preach, tanta¬ 
lize and titillate, tn their effort to grab 
the motorist's attention, entrepreneurs 
sought to use popular symbols that rep¬ 
resented domesticity, tidiness, the 
quaint, the familiar as well as the 
bizarre and the outlandish." 

These architectural oddities were 
appearing all over I he country, 
bui according to John R. Grassland, 
a British author travelling in 1938, 
California seemed to have a greater 
than average proportion in this 
strange new world, an echo of 
Fortune's observation that to "behold 
such haywire crowned and seated 
in its ultimate glory, you must go to 
California." 

If, when you went shopping, you 
found you could buy cakes in a 
windmill, ices in a gigantic cream- 
can, flowers in a huge flower pot, 
you might begin to wonder whether 
you had not stepped through a look 
mg glass or taken a toss down a rab¬ 
bit burrow and could expect Mad 
Hatter or White Queen to appear 
round the next corner. 4 

This was Crossland's view of 
Hollywood, a place wholly distinct, 
from mainstream America, Hasn't 
Hollywood always had a life of its own? 
But Hollywood it turns out was not 
6 unique. The American landscape was 


teeming with this unusual mixture of 
sign and symbol. Along (he great migra¬ 
tory trails, Americans moved in habitual 
waves, as fortune recounted: 

Every winter they swarm southward 
from the Middle West and the Lake 
States-toward the Gulf, and mail 
home a somewhat gruesomely 
carved and ornamented Florida 
coconut. Every spring and summer 
the South swarms toward the west¬ 
ward fingers of the Great Lakes and 
buys from Wisconsin Indians the 
Indian souvenirs made tn Japan and 
Rahway (NJ). Every summer a great 
hinterland wave converges on 
unwelcoming Manhattan and anoth¬ 
er washes clean through the peaks 
of New England and another swales 
across Kansas and bravely tries to fall 
in love at first sight of the disap¬ 
pointingly blunted, scarcely percep¬ 
tible line which they know means 
the great Rockies ahead. Winter and 
summer alike the restless waves flex 
and reflex among the palms and the 
lush stage props of California: in 
winter, the native sons themselves 
get into their cars and swim over the 
roadstead making love Lo their state 
in a touristic-narcissistic orgy which 
reaches its peak about the middle of 
February, And every summer, by the 
thousands upon thousands come the 
out-of-staters, to get an eyeful of alt 
they've seen before or heard tell of. 
They expect outlandishness — and 
they get it. 

Eye-catching structures, pregnant with 
meaning, were what architectural histo¬ 


rian David Gebhard termed "pro- 
gran 1 at ic." He explained, "the vocabu 
lary employed in these buildings hinged 
on a program organized to convey 
meaning not directly but by indirection. 
The audience then, was being asked to 
respond not to the artifact but to the 
pmgramatic utterance lying behind the 
form." 5 this differed from traditional 
classic architecture which more or less 
stands on its own. 

High art relates to low art here in just 
the same way as the hanging trade sign 
of a pair of eyeglasses was more mean¬ 
ingful than the word itself or in the 
same way as a cut-out sculptured sign 
of a lamb's head indicated the Lamb's 
Head Inn more meaningfully than its 
literal translation. This mode of com¬ 
munication has never completely gone 
out of style. But during this period, 
advertising enterprise took on an even 
greater significance. Now huge sculp¬ 
tures of whimsical forms were placed 
sometimes in front of buildings; some¬ 
times on top of them; or at times, the 
sculptured form became one with the 
structure, indistinguishable from the 
building itself. Teepee-shaped motels 
and iceberg-shaped gas stations, a sign 
language of the era, captured innocent 
roadside adventure in fantasy of stucco 
and paint. 

With the completion of an extensive 
portion of the national highway 
system by the early 1930s, visual 
landmarks in the form of billboards 
and repetitive signage became a 
familiar sight. The most well known 
of these were the Burma-Shave signs 
with their enticing text luring drivers 
to the last of the punch line. Begun 
in 1925 by a young Minneapolis 
businessman trying to figure out 
how to sell his father's inventory of a 
new-fangled brushless shaving cream 
called Burma-Shave, their signs were 
spread across Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. By 1927, the entire Midwest 
was looking forward to these serial, 
side-of-the-road verse-messages. 

Planted one hundred feet apart as they 
took advantage of the region's flat 
topography, this new style of American 
comedy broke the tedium of the prairie 
highway. 

Following their lead, Ted and Dorothy 
Hustead, founders of Wall Drug 
Store (1931) in Wall, South Dakota, 
borrowed the idea and assigned 
he task to a local boy who was 
pretty good at lettering and whose 
father, a carpenter, cut up the sign 
boards. Ten days later, Ted Hustead 
went out and put the signs up. Just a 
couple at first. Then lots more. It 







just mushroomed. GET A SODA GET A 
BEER TURN NEXT CORNER JUST AS 
NEAR TO HIGHWAY 16 and 14 FREE 
ICE WATER WALL DRUG 6 Soon the 
store was giving away thousands of signs 
a year to anyone who would take a sign 
home and put it up. In a countryside 
where you could look for miles and see 
little note of civilization/ these signs drew 
thirsty customers to its unlikely Mecca at 
the "geographical center of nowhere" 
near the Badlands. 

During the Depression, marketing profes¬ 
sionals called outdoor advertising special¬ 
ists took signs and created huge bill¬ 
boards with little text and gigantic 
images. New York's Times Square took on 
its unique sparkling luster in the 1920s 
where sixty-foot plastic movie stars vied 
with each other for attention. 

Neon soon appeared. American in feeling 
but French in origin, neon began in Paris 
in 1910 with experiments by George 
Claude, He tried to find a commercial 
alternative to the incandescent bulb by 
bending glass tubing into different shapes, 
making them glow with a rainbow of col¬ 
ored gasses. After a visiting California car 
dealer bought two neon signs advertising 
the Packard automobile, overwhelmed 
drive-by consumers in Los Angeles literal¬ 
ly stopped traffic as they gazed at the 
tubular images in neon light. Soon anony¬ 
mous craftsmen were lighting up the 
country. At the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition (1933-1934) and the 
World's Fairs in Paris (1937) and New 
York (1939), some neon examples com¬ 
prised miles of tubing. People easily 
understood their messages without the 
help of any verbiage just as they had 
understood earlier trade signs. 

Pulsating incandescent bulbs indicating 
modernity and progress became welcom- 


display giant fiber-optic signs where 
streams of financial and news data, ten 
feet high, move magically across the face 
of buildings at different heights and dif¬ 
ferent speeds. 

As traditions in American signage live on 
to innovate and thrive, you can find 
reminders from handmade folk-art signs 
and the painted side of a building to - 
spectacular outdoor skyscraper displays. 
Whether on a rural country road or in 
the big city, these indicators persist, alert¬ 
ing people that food, lodging, and sou¬ 
venirs are available. With motifs often 


3. Daniel R. Porter, editor, "Route 20 
Ribbon of Memories," Heritage, the mag¬ 
azine of the New York State Historical 
Association and The Farmers' Museum 
Inc., September/October 1988, volume 
5, No. 1, n.p. 

4. John R. Crossland, ed. The Modem 
Marvels Encyclopedia (London and 
Glasgow: Collins Clear-Type Press, 1938), 
p. 3.13 quoted in Jim Heimann and Rip 
Georges with an introduction by David 
Gebhard, California Crazy: Roadside 
Vernacular Architecture (San Francisco: 
Chronicle Books, 1980), p, 11. 


derived from ancient usage, today's signs 
retain the power to seduce and astonish. 
Still recording their forms and symbols, 
postcards continue to attest to the fact 
that grassroots graphics endure and flour¬ 
ish, alive and well in America. □ 


Cynthia Elyce Rubin, Ph.D. is a visual cul¬ 
ture specialist and devoted deltiologist. 
She is co-author with E. Morgan Williams 
of Larger Than Life: The American Tail-Tale 
Postcard , 1905-1915 (Abbeville Press) 
and is currently on the New York Council 
for the Humanities, Speakers in the 
Humanities Program with "Postmarked 
New York: The Postcard in American 
Life." 


NOTES 

1. For a detailed history of signage, 
read English Inn Signs , a revised and 
modernized version of The History of 
Signboards , (New York: Arco Publishing, 
Inc., 1985). 

2. "The American Roadside," Fortune , 
September 1934, volume X, number 3, 
pp. 53-63, 172, 174, 177. 


6. See Dana Close Jennings, Free ice 
Water!: The Story of Wail Drug , (Stickney 
(SD): Argus Printers, 1990). 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

SIGNS/Advertising 
SIGNS/Billboards 
SIGNS/Cities, town marker 
SIGNS/Geographical location 
SIGNS/"Ghost" 

SIGNS/Historical, informational 

SIGNS/Manufacturer 

SIGNS/Warning 


jng beacons of the 
American dream to a 
Depression-weary 
nation. Then as World 
War II slowed neon's 
production, by the 
1950s, the art of bend¬ 
ing gas-filled tubing 
was on the skids. 
However, today both 
New York and Las 
Vegas have revitalized 
the art, taking neon to 
new and lofty heights. 
Living in the shade of 
its past, neon once 
again is dazzling a 
whole new audience. 

In Times Square, 
jostling crowds of 
tourists and locals jam 
the hub where dazzling 
lighted signs enthrall 
even the most jaded 
viewer. Formerly the 
Camel sign that blew 
giant smoke rings of 
steam (1941-1966) fas- 



TOASTED SANDWICHES 


cinated the public. Th/s tee Cream Stand in BerlinConnecticut was another amusing architectural gem Who wouldn't want to buy their ice cream in a building shaped 

Today new technologies like an ice cream carton ? Photo courtesy of the Library of Congress. Ca 7 930s. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



By Nicholas Pyle 

Kennedy, Rod, Jr, in association with 
I loftywood Heritage, lnc:, H text by Elizabeth 
Ellis, Hollywood in Vintage Postcards, Salt 
Lake Gly, UT: Gibbs Smith, Publisher, 
2003. ISBN 1-58685-145-4. 96 pages, 
illustrated. 

The name, "Hollywood," has a tremendous 
symbolic value all over the world. It means 
something powerful to people in the 
remotest pockets of civilization. To many it 
symbolizes dreams of what might be 
wished for but can no! be obtained in their 
own little allotments of time and space. To 
others it means nightmares of all that 
exceeds the scope of their control. Because 
its name has such meaning, Hollywood 
must be a terrible letdown to tourists from 
those remote pockets when they actually 
arrive at the place. 

The district of Hollywood (not a separate 
town since it was annexed by Los Angeles 
in 1910) does not glitter. One does not rub 
elbows with movie stars there anymore. 

What few people of that il3<; one is likely to 
glimpse are generally involved in the actual 
shooting of scenes, a tedious, inefficient' 
seeming process conducted mostly by 
h id eo u s ly grc>o iTier 1 1 >eo p le, I I ol I ywood i n 
actual fact consists of a tot of ungtamorous 
businesses supplying goods and services 


to "The Industry;" a few studios mostly 
given over to television production, 
notable for lines of tourists on the side¬ 
walks outside waiting to join the laugh 
tracks in vocal appreciation of weekly 
programs; and much business indistin¬ 
guishable from that in any other city. 
Hollywood Boulevard itself begins at its 
east end in complete anonymity, progress¬ 
ing westward through grubby lower class 
tourist trade, to its apogee of brilliantly 
renovated and re-imagined upscale tourist 
trade clustering about the intersection 
with Highland Avenue. Intertwined with 
this sprawl of economic activity is a com¬ 
plementary sprawl of residence, ranging 
from suicide-inducing apartments to 
career-proclaiming mansions. In the less 
expensive flatlands several immigrant 
communities, including Thai, Armenian, 
and Central American, scrabble for a hold 
on the most basic American Dream. In 
the hilly area to the north, those with a 
firmer foothold look above and beyond 
the scruffy carpet below to the brash clus¬ 
ter of downtown towers and the lazy lure 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Yes, one can find a few spots where the 
Good Life, or its simulacrum, is lived, if 
not with the panache we attribute to the 
movie stars and moguls of the earlier 
twentieth century. And it is possible, with 
the aid of a canny guide, to find bits of 
architecture that embody the variety and 
imagination of movie sets: Egyptian 
Revival apartment buildings, houses that 
resemble tiny Welsh castles for the first 
twelve inches, plaster versions of Loire 
Valley chateaux, even a house with a 
demonic face and gaping mouth such as 
one finds in the fabled gardens of 
Bomarzo, outside Rome. 

But, there is Hollywood, and (here is 
/ lollywood. The district of Hollywood is a 
few square miles. The business of 
] lollywood — production, support, deal¬ 
making, public ity, netw<irking — spreads 
northward from Culver City through 
Beverly Hills, over the Santa Monica 


Mountains to the San Fernando Valley, 
westward from Hollywood to Santa 
Monica and Malibu. 

Hottywixxi in Vintage Postcards acknowl¬ 
edges this duality II starts with the little 
town, but spreads its net over the whole 
concept, jumping out to Palm Springs and 
Tijuana, even across the whole country. 

The text, written by Elizabeth Ellis, consists 
of short introductions to each chapter and 
long captions to each postcard illustration. 
The introductory text of the first chapter, 
"The Place, An Immaculate Conception," 
addresses geographical 3 lolly wood. II 
recounts in three short pages the 
Methodist, ergo quiet and teetotal ling, 
beginnings of the town in 1887 and its 
subsequent takeover by the noisy business 
of the movie industry and the noxious 
behavior of its perpetrators. The name, 
Hollywood, ii turns out, was borrowed 
from the estate of a woman in Illinois, 
which was admired by Los Angeles devel¬ 
oper Horace Wilcox's wife, Daeida. 

I lorace wanted to name the town after the 
native fig trees or the pepper trees that he 
had planted and which had flourished in 
the Mediterranean climate, whereas 
Daeida's pretentious English holly bushes 
had withered and died. Which brings up 
an interesting point about the relationship 
of names and history: could Hollywood 
have become the [con that it is had it been 
named Figwood? 

"The Illusion, Moviemaking in Paradise" 
crams a description of the old-time movie- 
studio dominated business into three 
pages, too. “Movie Palaces, from Main 
Street. IQ City Lights" gives a quickie history 
of cinema theatres all over America from 
nickelodeons through the grand edifices 
of the late Twenties and the Thirties, 
with a digression for the discussion of pop¬ 
corn. "Home Sweet Hollywood, Keeping 
up with the Fairbankses" follows the stars 
and moguls from enclave to enclave, mak¬ 
ing a detour into the mostly star-free sub¬ 
urbs of Burbank, Glendale, and San 
Fernando, which Ms. Ellis claims to be 
where the modern concept of suburbia 



Thf> Ci/rr leich Lnmpuny printed numerous pOHi arrh depicting Hutlyvyaud in its 
heyday. Left: 'Entrance to the? Mary Rlckford Studios* t.tiri Tvini 
■\ 11) t h ' tJ f t lJ4 Rig} 1 1 ■ "Diluting ,Sr i. j rv j in 7 h ji f&ki s t’n Ho n fcS in Rt n HoocT 
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Tit It SHOW WE VlilITta LAST KJOllt. 
■UHtAMLAMO ' MOVMOSIL COUl 


As movies became more popular ; theaters across the 
country became larger and more elegant in an effort 
to attract the public, The Dreamland Theatre in 
Montrose, Colorado was remodeled in 1912, and the 
back of the postcard advertised the theatre as being 
"Perfectly Fire-proof." Curt Teich Archives A32814. 

191 X 

began. (Take that, Letchworth, Radburn, 
Levittown.) Another chapter begins with 
an even briefer rundown on restaurants 
and nightclubs, and the very short final 
chapter says a few words about radio and 
television. 

These sketchy introductions seive roughly 
the didactic same purpose as the text pan¬ 
els that loom beside the entrances to each 
room in a museum exhibition, which one 
thinks one ought to read before looking at 
the pictures. Duty having been done, we 
can start enjoying ourselves. 

And so we do. Looking at the postcards is 
like going on a fantastic voyage back in 
time, floating above studios and zooming 
into sound stages, riding through the 
streets where movie stars dwell and their 
heads float above in circular insets, stop¬ 
ping in front of and diving into fabulous 
and not so fabulous movie palaces, and 
glimpsing fabled eateries and drinkeries 


through the starry eyes of their publicists. 
Unfortunately, reading the captions is like 
being distracted from the visual feast of 
your voyage by the drone of your guide 
in the background. She goes on and on, 
throwing out facts, factoids and gossip in 
her plodding style. You may be fascinated 
to know that Cecil B. DeMille purchased 
his two-year old home in Laughlin Park 
for $27,893, due over ten years. You will 
probably be amused to read that Charlie 
Chaplin was so cheap that he built his 
house using studio carpenters and that it 
started falling apart soon after being fin¬ 
ished. You may be titillated to learn that 
Darryl F. Zanuck called Charlie's half- 
brother, Sid, "the greatest ladies' man in 
Hollywood history — better even than 
Errol Flynn." (If you like that, you may 
also like plenty of other tidbits like "Latin 
lover Rudolph Valentino married [at the 
Hollywood Hotel] and later that night 
was thrown out...by his bride, Jean 
Acker, a lesbian.") You may be dubious 
upon being told that Lincoln Height is 
west of Hollywood (in the same 
Hollywood sense, perhaps, that Krakatoa 
is East of Java), or confused upon hearing 
that some of the rooms in W. R. Hearst's 
and Marion Davies' beach house in Santa 
Monica "dated back five centuries, 
including the ballroom that was taken 
from an eighteenth century palazzo." 

Best, maybe, to turn down the volume 
and just look out the windows. The post¬ 
cards themselves include some real gems. 
Rod Kennedy, Jr. who "created" the book, 
acknowledges Andreas Brown, Cezar Del 
Valle, Jim Heimann, and Sharon Wend- 
row as sources for postcards, as well as 
Hollywood Heritage, Inc., Mary Russell, 
the Metropolitan Post Card Club, and 
postcard dealers. 

The chapter on Hollywood "The Place" has 
some wonderful images that seem to justi¬ 
fy the town's reputation for wackiness in 
the rest of the country. Trackless trolleys 
wobble up and down Laurel Canyon, 
looking as if they had had their rails 
stolen out from under them. A wiry person¬ 
age sitting in a sulky on "A California 


ostritch farm" prepares to lash a brace of 
birds into action, while a skeptical gent 
behind him looks on with arms akimbo. 
And two white-clad youngsters float like 
fairies on a giant lily pad in Johnson Carden 
in Hollywood. 

In Hollywood "The Illusion" we see movie 
making as an industry — aerial views of stu¬ 
dios looking like the factories they are — 
and a center of imagination — a row of 
offices at the Charlie Chaplin studios look¬ 
ing like quaint houses in a fantastic movie. 
Another postcard shows director Allan 
Dwcin poised to yell dimotions through a 
megaphone the size of an Apollo space 
capsule. In a fascinating glimpse into studio 
society, Clara Kimball Young (who I jeal out 
Mary Pickford as a top box-office draw for 
1914 — you remember her?) sits like a 
queen in a garden in 1918, sipping tea at a 
lace-draped table, surrounded by studio 
people not served tea. Some stand, some 
sit in tall-backed dining chairs, some crouch 
in a canopied patio glider; one smiles syco- 
phantically at Clara, one looks into the mid¬ 
dle distance with a worried expression, and 
one important looking fellow eyes Miss 
Young as though appraising her box office 
chances for 1919. And in my personal 
favorite of the whole collection, studio car¬ 
penters are building the exterior set of a 
mining town inside a huge Wedgwood- 
blue-and-white neoclassical ballroom set. 

The "Movie Palaces" selection shows the dif¬ 
fusion of Hollywood glamour throughout 
the land. On one card a romantic montage 
shows the Dreamland Theatre in Montrose, 
Colorado in its 1912 design, its classical 
architectural motifs outlined in colored 
electric liglitbulbs, a full moon hovering 
above \\ among painted clouds and an early 
automobile parked out front in an entirely 
different perspective and scale, its head¬ 
lights left magnificently on while its owners 
watch the movie inside. On another card, 
four spectacular theatres in a row majesti¬ 
cally dominate the main street of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. And we are relieved to dis¬ 
cover in a caption that in the blighted town 
of East St. Louis, the Illinois 



Mari)' i fhhrltics seeking to es< ape their adoring fans, pun Irned homes outside of Hollywood, 
yei remain* 3 *] dose wn Htgh for an ravyn wi/rNtfJ: 1 to the studios left "H\ jin** of F.ddie 
'Rochester' Anderson. I,os Angles, Gwfiwm" Curt Tckh Atchiws WHtuUi O'-n. Right 
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promotional materials in the Teich Archives 
collection. It is just as fresh and new as if it 
were 1931 and the salesman had just 
pulled it out to make his pitch. The book's 
rarity and beautiful condition make it a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the Archives. 

The first page of the sample book 
announces/ "'C.T. Photo-Colorit' A New 
and Original Graphic Presentation. 1 " The 
sales pitch reads, 'The 'CL Photo-Colorit' 
process brings new life, brilliance of color 
and depth to your Direct Mail 
Advertising/ Illustrated Post Cards, Color 
Offset Work, Catalogues, Booklets, 
Circulars/ Inserts, Folders, Maps, 
Envelopes, Letterheads, Blotters, etc." 

This list shows the variety of materials 
printed by the Teich Company. 


Postcard view of Columbia Square in Hollywood. The back of the card reads, "A magnificent new structure, the Pacific 
Coast Home of the Columbia Broadcasting System , now stands on the spot where the motion picture industry first 
took root in Hollywood in October of 1911, — now Columbia Square " Curt Teich Archives 8AH2995 1938 


Historic Preservation Agency is restoring 
the Majestic Theatre, the handsomest 
cinema I have ever seen published. 

The "Hornes" chapter, on the other hand, 
mostly reveals the undistinguished archi¬ 
tecture called home by Hollywood peo¬ 
ple, with the stunning exception of 
Harold Lloyd. In a straight-on view that 
emphasizes the deep perspective, Mr. 
Lloyd crouches by a fountain, appearing 
to test the waters with his fingertips. The 
water has arrived at the fountain via a 
stepped cascade as ornate and at least 
twice as long as its Sixteenth Century 
model at the Villa Lante in Italy. 

The chapter devoted to "Restaurants and 
Nightclubs" is a mixed bag, with llie post¬ 
cards padded out with matc hbooks and 
what appear to be menu covers. The sub* 
jecls, loo, are oddly mixed: nightclub and 
restaurant images are joined by views of 
Palm Springs from the air, Santa Anita 
racetrack from the first turn, and the 
Farmer's Market. Among the cards, the 
two devoted to the Ambassador Hotel, 
one photo of swimsuitecl people enjoying 
the pool and terraced grounds and one 
painting of the Gx uanur Grove that 
makes the crowded nightclub seem the 
size of a football field, are unique in por¬ 
traying a sense of a life worth dreaming 
about in South Dakota and West Virginia. 


The final chapter, "Radio City West," 
makes a token gesture towards the other, 
non-movie branches of the entertainment 
industry, which also occupied the town of 
!-|oily w r n >d and fed oft" the motion pic¬ 
ture industry. There are but four post¬ 
cards, three of which show the West 
Coast homes of ABC, NBC and CBS to be 
commendable examples of Art Deco and 
International Style architecture, aestheti¬ 
cally and intellectually allied to the older 
worlds of the East Coast and Europe and 

displaying . filly rational temperament. 

Only Aimee Semple McPherson's circular 
Ange|us temple, ire>m whit b she bmaiI■ 
cast her revival 1st ic programs, suggests the 
10 local predilection for fantasy. 


The Windy City Post Card Club has long supported the work of the Curt Teich Archives. Shown here, members of 
Windy City present a 1931 Curt Teich Company salesman's sample book as a donation to the Teich Archives Left to 
right: Joe May Katherine H ami I ton-Smith, Rich Juvinall , Frank Skopec, and John Simmons 2003 


flSC—Columbia Squqr*, Hess al KNX CofttnMa tfroutfcaztljig iirifom, Hollywood. CdUUftnin 


In all, it's a worthwhile tour. Many of the 
images are worth looking at over and over. 
But it you are really interested in history or 
discussions of aspects of Hollywood, flip to 
the excel lent b iblkigra pily in the back, 
then head off to the library. 


Nicholas Pyle is an architect living in 
Hollywood, California. I ie has spent 
much of six decades watching movies, 
and has recently succumbed to the 
endemic affliction of writing speculative 
screenplays on the side. □ 

Windy City Post 
Card Club Donates 
Rare Find 

Chicago's Windy City Post Card Club 
recently donated a 1931 Curl Teich 
Company salesman's sample book to the 
Teich Archives* I he book, in mint condi¬ 
tion, is unlike any other Teich Company 


The Windy City Club is one of the oldest 
postcard collecting groups in the United 
States. The Club has supported the Teich 
Archives for nearly twenty years, helping 
in the Archives' effort to provide 
resources for the public on the history of 
postcards. The Windy City Club pur¬ 
chased the sample book for the Teich 
Archives. For more information about the 
club, please contact: Windy City Post 
Card Club, RO. Box 818, La Grange, IL 
60525. □ 






















PACE Opens at Museum 



Chard Noodles, created by Stacie Mann won first place in the Lake County Discovery Museum's Postcard Art 
Competition/Exhibition 2003. 


The Lake County Discovery Museum 
announces the opening of the fifth bi¬ 
annual Postcard Art Competition and 
Exhibition (PACE 2003), This national 
exhibition showcases thirty-six original 
designs selected as finalists, from over 
270 entries submitted from across the 
United States. A variety of mediums 
such as watercolor, collage, quilting, 
digital art, and photography are repre¬ 
sented in this interesting and dynamic 
exhibit. 

The Postcard Art Competition/Exhibition 
2003 honors the postcard as an art form 
and visual document and challenges 
artists to create original works of art in 
4"x 6" postcard size. Judging is based on 
creativity, content, technical expertise, 
and reproducibility as a postcard. This 



Third place winner, Night Time Scene of Main Street 
by Ted Frankel. 


year's judges were Craig Jobson, 
Professor of Art and Design at Colum¬ 
bia College, Chicago and Sandra Lang, 
Gallery Curator and Art Instructor 
at McHenry County College. Cash 
awards were presented to the eight 
artists whose original designs were 
made into a set of reproduction post¬ 
cards. 


First place in the competition was 
awarded to Stacie Mann of Lee, 



Second place winner, Hardware/Software by Ron 
Testa. 


Maine for her fiber piece titled Chard 
Noodles. This tiny quilt-like artwork 
is embellished with swirling fabric 
"noodles" and is reminiscent of a Jack- 
son Pollock painting. Ron Testa of 
Wilmette, Illinois received the second 
place award for his digital image 
titled Hardware/Software. The image 
depicts a 1940s pin-up girl juxtaposed 
with a military tank, an illustration 
that evokes a sign of the times. Night- 
Time Scene of Main Street won the third 
place award for Ted Frankel of Chicago, 
Illinois. Like a bizarre image from a 
retro sci-fi movie, a giant clown image 
looms over a city street catching a side¬ 
long glance from passing motorcyclists. 
An additional thirty-three designs com¬ 


prise the exhibition, which may also be 
viewed on the Museum's Web site, 
www.teicharchives.org. 

The set of reproduction postcards 
made from the winning designs is avail¬ 
able for sale through the Museum gift 
shop. The set is also available by mail 
order for $9.50 (Members price $8.55). 
Send a check or money order and a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Debra Gust, Lake County Discovery 
Museum, 27277 Forest Preserve Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. The exhibition 
will travel during the year to the Old 
Courthouse Gallery, Woodstock, IL, 
McHenry County College Gallery, 

Crystal Lake, IL, Greenbelt Cultural 
Center, North Chicago, IL and the 
Center For Book & Paper Arts, 

Columbia College, Chicago, IL. □ 

Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Member's con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Sanford L. Aronin 
Jason Berry 
J.R. Carlson 

Veronica Fischer-Mariano 
Laurel McMahon 
Nicki Patti 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the 
fund begin at $100. 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Ronald D. Millard Cherrland Auctions 
From J. Carter Risner 

Au temps des mu lets en Roussillon by 
Enric Parisel 

A Journey of Memories — A Memorable 
Tour of Trinidad and Tobago by Joseph 
Abdo Sabga 

From Nouhad Saleh □ 
















Museum Receives LSTA Grant For Digitizing 


loged, it will be available online. The 
project will take several months to com¬ 
plete. 

The Illinois State Library administers LSTA 
grants with funds distributed by the fed¬ 
eral Institute of Museum and Library 
Services. LSTA grants are available for the 
development of projects that provide and 
focus on library service, new initiatives 
and library activities. Public, school, aca¬ 
demic and special libraries are all eligible 
to receive the grants. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a special library of 
the North Suburban Library System. □ 



Grant funds received through the Library Services and Technology Act will be used to digitize postcards published by 
the Detroit Publishing Company. This postcard showing the main canal in Belle Isle Park in Detroit, Michigan, is one 
of two thousand images that will be added to the Digital Past Web site Curt Teich Archives DPC11666. Ca. 1908 


The Lake County Discovery Museum's 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives has been 
awarded a Library Services and 
Technology Act (LSTA) grant to digitize 
postcards from the Archives' Detroit 
Publishing Company collection. The col¬ 
lection was donated to the Museum in 
2001 by John Monroe of Washington, 

DC. 

The Teich Archives digital imaging project 
will include approximately two thousand 
postcards published by the Detroit 
Publishing Company (DPC). The compa¬ 
ny was founded in 1895 as a photo¬ 
graphic publishing firm. In 1897, William 
Henry Jackson sold DPC thousands of his 
glass-plate negatives and became director 
of the company. Jackson was a leading 
photographer of the American West in 
the nineteenth century and is also well 
known for his photographs of Europe, 
Africa, India, Australia, japan, and Russia. 
In 1898, DPC purchased the rights to the 
Swiss printing process, Photocrom, and 
began printing postcards. In his role with 
the company, Jackson returned to photo¬ 
graphing the United States taking photos 
of cities and towns, prominent buildings, 
hotels, resorts, and scenes along railroad 
lines. 

The Photocrom process was time con¬ 
suming and costly, but it produced prints 
that looked like color photographs. 
Photochrom uses a lithographic process 
to add color to a print produced from a 
black-and-white negative. This process 
was the technological beginning of mass 
produced postcards. The company went 
into receivership in 1924, but continued 
to print a small amount of postcards until 
1932. 


County Discovery Museum's collections, 
which are available on the NSLS Digital 
Past Web site (www.digitalpast.org), and 
the Illinois State Library's Illinois Digital 
Archives (http://www.eliillinois.org/ida/). 
The Detroit Publishing Company's post¬ 
cards will significantly enhance the 
Museum's current online offerings. The 
DPC's postcards and the work of William 
Henry Jackson are among the finest 
examples of early twentieth century 
imagery. Out of 1 5,000 DPC postcards in 
the Teich Archives, the 2,000 that will be 
chosen for this project are from Illinois, 
other Great Lakes states, and along the 
Mississippi River. These postcards will be 
searchable along with postcards from the 
Curt Teich Company and the V.O. 
Hammon Company. As each card is cata¬ 


Fond Farewell to 
Museum Director 

Janet Gallimore, Director of the Lake 
County Discovery Museum since 1989, 
has left the Museum to take a new posi¬ 
tion as Director of Education and 
Community Outreach for the Confluence 
Project in Vancouver, Washington. The 
project features interpretive artwork by 
artist Maya Lin, which will be placed at 
key confluences of the Columbia River. 

Jan joined the Museum staff in 1982 as 
the Curator of Collections, eventually 
becoming director. Her vision for the 
Museum resulted in the Museum's 
national accreditation, position as one of 
twelve model museums in the nation, 
world recognition for the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives, and new, state-of-the- 
art exhibits now on display in the 
Museum's galleries. 

Jan is very much missed by the staff and 
volunteers. We wish her all the best both 
personally and professionally, and thank 
her for her dedication. □ 



Currently, the public has access to more 
12 than 13,350 images from the Lake 


This view of the Great Northern Elevator in Superior ; Wisconsin, printed by the Detroit Publishing Company is includ¬ 
ed in the Teich Archives current digitizing project The project includes postcards from Illinois, other Great Lakes 
states, and along the Mississippi River. Curt Teich Archives DPC 6494 Ca. 7 903 








CATALOGING NOTES 

Teich Archives Web Site Features 

Christine Pyle 



The online subject heading list, available on the Teich Archives Web die, often includes sample images. The Aragon 
Motel in Franklin Park , Illinois is the sample image j or the major subject of ADVTPTISINC, and the minor subject of 
auto camps, courts, and motels. Curt Teich Archives 2DK887 1962. 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materials 
in the Teich Archives. 


Virtual visitors to the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives (www,Teich Arch ives.org) will find 
sieve ml ways lo at:cess I n for matiori abo u t 
the collections. The goal of the Teich 
Archives Web page is to combine the gen¬ 
eral information - hours and location - 
with access to collections and finding aids. 

Search the Subject Headings 

This component of the Web page is the 
finding aid for subjects available in the 
Teich Archives. The postcard collection is 
cataloged by the subjects) on the image 
side of the postcard. Each postcard is 
assigned a major and minor subject head¬ 
ing. Currently, there are 180 major cate¬ 
gories and more than 2,200 minor cate¬ 
gories. For example, the major subject 
heading of ADVERTISING has more than 
sixty minor subject categories such as auto 
supplies, eyewear, furniture, music, toys, 
and vending machines. 

The online subject heading list features 
a sample image for many of the subjects. 
When an image is available, a postcard 
icon is displayed. For instance, under the 
major category of ADVERTISING, there is 
an icon after the minor category of auto 
camps, courts, and motels. Clicking on 
the icon brings up the image of the 
Aragon Motel in Franklin Park, Illinois. 

The sample postcard for the category 
AMUSEMENTS/Carousels is the "Finest 
Carousel Ever Made, Euclid Beach, 
Cleveland, Ohio." 

Complete directions for searching the sub¬ 
ject headings are listed on the Web page. 


Digital Past 

There are several ways to reach Digital 
Past, an online database with nearly 
14,000 images available from the Teich 
Archives. The best way is from the Teich 
Archives main Web page, which includes 
directions for searching Digital Past. There 
is also a link to Digital Past from the 
"Search the Subject Headings" Web page, 
or the site can be accessed directly at 
www, I )igi I al Past.org. 

Digital Past is a North Suburban Library 
System (NSL5) project. The goal of Digital 
Past is to provide access to previously 
unavailable or unknown materials of his¬ 
torical and cultural merit. It is a collabora¬ 
tive effort between museums and libraries 
of varying types and sizes and has resulted 


in an online resource of value to students, 
scholars, researchers, and lifelong learners 
everywhere. Twenty-Seven NSL5 members 
have made theft collections available 
online. 

Digital Past is an excellent representation 
of the types of postcards in the Teich 
Archives, and the Archives staff Is avail¬ 
able for further help on searching for 
images. The number of online postcards 
increases almost dally as the Archives con¬ 
tinues to receive grant funds for digitizing. 

Teich Dating Guide 

The guide to dating postcards printed by 
the Curl Teich Company is now available 
online. The guide was developed using 
information printed In Teich Company 
h a n d written reco rcls a n d news lette rs a nd 
talking with Ralph Teich, youngest son of 
Curt Teich, Sr., founder of the Teich 
Company The dale was determined from 
the unique production number printed on 
the cards. The guide is arranged by series 
of production numbers and contains a 
paragraph or two of explanation about 
the series. 

City and Town Lists 

City and Town lists show the names of the 
locations available for each of the fifty 
states, Australia, Canada, and more than 
sixty other countries for which the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives has postcards. 

From these lists, it can be determined if the 
Archives holds views for a specific location. 

If a location is listed, the Archives staff can 
be contacted for further assistance. 

The Teich Archives Web site was devel¬ 
oped to allow convenient access to mate¬ 
rials ui anyone around the world at any 
time of day or night. Comments arid sug¬ 
gestions for additions to the Web site are 
welcomed. □ 13 
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New Exhibition of Woven Silks 



This St&nngraph, woven by ihe Thorns Sirens Company was protlu&tti in 1881. A special exhibition of woven 
silks from the John High Colhrthn will 1# on display at the Lake County Discovery Museum from February 6 
through March J l 2004. John High Collection, 


Experience the splendor of silk at the 
Lake County Discovery Museum's new 
exhibition, "Thai Silk will I go buy " 

Woven Silks Prom The John High 
Collection, on display February 6 through 
March 31, 2004* This special exhibition 
will showcase the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archive's John High Collection nf post¬ 
cards and other larger pictures woven in 
silk. Mr* High, an actor and collector liv¬ 
ing in New York City, has donated many 
other rare, significant, and valuable post¬ 
cards and related works of art to the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives, many of which 
are on permanent display at the muse¬ 
um. The exhibition's title, taken from 
Shakespeare's Merry Wi ves of Windsor, 
was chosen to suggest the enjoyment that 
silk collectors like Mr. High gain from 
building up their collections* 

The exhibition will complement the dis¬ 
play of Mr. High's silks within the 
Museum's permanent exhibit Treasures of 
a Collector, ; and will include dozens of 
silks woven by I he English manufacturer 
Thomas Stevens the French company 
Neyrel Freres, and various American 
manufacturers. Woven on a Jacquard 
loom, silks are intricately detailed and 
often vibrantly colored pictures that have 
the appearance of an engraving. I hey 
were most popular in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, and were 
used on postcards, bookmarks, greeting 
cards, or framed as works of art. The 
exhibition will explore the relationship of 
silks to Victorian cultural, economic, and 
intellectual history. The subjects of silks 
range from Victorian celebrities such as 
politicians, military heroes and athletes, 
to sporting events, to nostalgic and 
charming genre scenes. Themes discussed 
in the exhibition will include the eco- 
14 nomic and political factors that shaped 


the weaving industry and the impact of 
the Jacquard loom on the history of com¬ 
puting. The exhibition will also show how 
silks, both in their manufacture and in 
their visual content, embody the 
Victorian fascination both with nostalgia 
and with new technology. 

Admission to the exhibition is free 
to members or with a paid general 
admission to the Museum. For more 
information, call 847-968-3400 or 
visit the Museum's Web site at 
www.LakeCountyDiscoveryMuseum.org. 
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INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ John A. Jakle. Postcards of 

the Night; Views of American Cities. 
Santa Fe: Museum of New Mexico 
Press, 2003. ISBN 0-89013-456-1. 
128 pages, illustrated. 
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In the first book of vintage postcards 
of American cities at night, historical 
geographer John A. Jakle turns his 
attention to early twentieth century 
nocturnal urban views and to the 
role of the picture postcard in popu¬ 
lar culture. 

The lure of electrically lit streets and 
the night scene festooned in neon 
were early twentieth century phe¬ 
nomena, and the picture postcard 
importantly pushed back the frontier 
of darkness while communicating 
the message: Come, see for yourself 

"Postcard images," the author writes, 
"offered important visual 'fixes' - 
mental templates for visualizing 
cities - the vista of a downtown 
street at night, or a bird's eye view of 
a vividly lit downtown, or the dra¬ 
matic lighting of monuments and 
other architectural landmarks. As a 
result, the popularity and prolifera¬ 
tion of the penny postcard influ¬ 
enced how Americans thought about 
cities as landscape displays." 

Featuring eighty-two vintage post¬ 
cards published at the turn of the 
century, Postcards of the Night traces 
American cultural life as it was trans¬ 
formed by industry and shifting 
demographics. 

Eighteen postcards from the Teich 
Archives were used in the book. 

□ Leslie Hudson. I lyde Park. 

Chicago: Arcadia Publishing, 2003. 
ISBN 0-7385-3 f 98-7. 128 pages, 
illustrated. 

Hyde Park was the birthplace of the 
American picture postcard in 
America, Like the first picture post¬ 
cards sold atop the Eiffel Tower at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 
1893, held in Hyde Park, followed 
with a se! ol picture postcards, This 
series of ten World's Fair postcard 
views, called "postals" or "Souvenir 
Mailing Cards," soon led to a nation¬ 
al craze. 

Hyde Park, founded in 1853 by 
New York lawyer Paul Cornell, was 
named after Hyde Park in London, 
England* By 1861 the community 
had incorporated, and in 1889 the 
Village was annexed [o the city of 
Chicago. Landscape designer, 
Frederick Law Olmsted was hired to 
develop a park adjacent to Hyde 
Park, originally called "South Park." 
South Park consisted of a lakeside 
and an Interior park, which were 
later formally named Jackson Park 
and Washington Park. Olmsted was 
chosen to select and design the site 
for (he Columbian Exposition, and 
he selected the lakeside lot a linn nj 
Jackson Park. 

Hyde Park is a volume in Arcadia 
Publishing's Postcard History Series. 














Arcadia, founded in 1993, is now 
the leading American publisher of 
local history books. 

□ Courtney Mack and Stephen Mack. 
Walters' World. Cortaro, AZ: 
Whispering Dove Design, LLC, 
2003. ISBN 0-9728896-0-4. 224 
pages, illustrated. 



Ray Walters' comic cards represented 
an escape at a time during the Great 
Depression when many Americans 
needed an escape. His works 
include some of the finest comic 
postcards produced in the 1930s 
and '40s. 

Most postcard collectors know 
Walters' work, yet virtually none 
know his name. Within a framework 
consisting of a little over five hun¬ 
dred cards, he created a realm 
populated with beautiful women 
and ugly men, gigantic fish and 
inquisitive dogs, weary travelers 
and frustrated fishermen, cowboys 
and Indians, trailers, and outhouses. 
This was the world of Walters' 
imagination. 

Every known comic card by Ray 
Walters is reproduced in Ibis book. 

Hie book t>ffers a ra re gl i mj3se into 
the process of making comic post 
cards using original production mate¬ 
rials from the Curt Tejch Postcard 
Archives. For the serious collector, a 
picture index is included, which 
contains all CurtTeich and E.C. 

Kropp production numbers. 

Walters' World is an attractive book 
with full color reproductions. For 
more information on ordering a 
copy, email Courtney Mack at whis- 
peringdove@att.net. 

□ Montana 1948. Playbill. Eugene, OR: 
Lane Community College, 2003. 

The cover image on the playbill fea¬ 
tures a 1940s Montana street scene 
postcard from the collections of the 
CurtTeich Postcard Archives. 

Montana 1948 is a play based on the 
novel by Larry Watson and adapted 
for the stage by Patrick Torelle. 

□ "Illinois State Fair." Mouse pad. 
Springfield, IL, 2003. 

Several postcard images from the 
Teich Archives were used on mouse 
pads, which were distributed at the 
2003 Illinois State Fair in Springfield. 


□ "Greetings from Evanston, III." Jigsaw 
puzzle. Evanston: U.R Jigsaw Puzzle 
Co., 2003. 308-piece puzzle. 

U.R Jigsaw Puzzle Co, makes custom 
puzzles and photo puzzles using 
images supplied by customers. A 
quality photocopy enlargement of 
the photo or artwork is glued onto 
thick chipboard, die-cut into a puz¬ 
zle, and placed in a sturdy box that 
has a picture of the puzzle on top. 

The company also has a line of 
ready-made "Greetings From" post¬ 
card souvenir puzzles. They are 
based in Evanston, Illinois, and the 
company used a "Greetings From 
Evanston" postcard from the Teich 
Archives for a promotional piece. 

□ New York City Postcard Book. New 
York: Galison, 2004. ISBN 0-7353- 
1739-9. 30 pages, illustrated. 



Galison was founded in 1979 to 
work with museums to make their 
imagery widely available in the form 
of well-designed and manufactured 
paper products. In spring 2004, the 
company will add its first postcard 
book. The book features thirty 
ready-to-mail reproductions of vin¬ 
tage postcards of New York City. The 
company will add more titles to the 
line in fall 2004. 


□ Michael Zwerdling. Postcards of 
Nursing: A Worldwide Tribute. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Williams & 
Wilkins, 2004. ISBN 0-781 7-4050-9, 
360 pages, illustrated. 


Postou'ds 



This lavishly illustrated book explores 
more than a century of nursing histo¬ 
ry as depicted through a striking 
array of postcards from around the 
globe. 

Selected from among the more 
than 4,500 cards collected in the 
Zwerdling Nursing Archives — the 
world's largest collection of nursing 
postcard images — these exceptional 
scenes take you on a unique journey 
through the last hundred years of 
nursing care. 

The book includes over 580 full- 
color postcard images reflecting 
the lives of nurses, their work, and 
their history from the 1890s to the 
present, □ 
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The Curl; Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including 
most of the original photographic layout work, 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the history 
of the twentieth centuiy. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth centuiy culture Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Aichives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within foui weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to leview are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subsciiption to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum The Lake County 
Discoveiy Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Pieserve Dtive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www teicharchives.org 
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